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CASTAWAYS 
ON A 


EEF 


A PARTY of shipwrecked 
South Sea Islanders who 
were recently rescued from a 
lonely Pacific coral reef had 
lived on fish and shellfish for 
over three months. 

There were 17 aboard when 
their schooner ran aground. Merci¬ 
lessly pounded by heavy seas, it 
began to break up next day, but 
they were able to scramble along 
the reef to the three-year-old 
wreck of a Japanese trawler, in 
which they took refuge. They 
had food and water for only ten. 
days, but they expected that help 
would be sent when they failed 
to arrive at Auckland as arranged. ■ 

The ten days passed and they 
never saw the aircraft that 
searched for them for a week. 
They had lit a fire with the only 
match they possessed, and had to 
guard it night and day because 
they could not have lit another. 
There was no freshwater on the | 
reef but they were able to distil ! 
enough from the sea for a cupful 
each a day. 

Building a raft 

After two'months on the reef 
they decided to build a raft on 
which some of them could go to 
seek help. They had timber from 
the , wrecks, but their only tool 
was a hammer, and they had to 
split the wood by using nails. . 

Three of them died before the 
raft was finished. ; Then three men 
valiantly volunteered to set out on 
it—taking only four cups of water. 

The raft drifted for about 350 
miles, and one of the men had 
been lost overboard by the time 
it reached Kandavu Island, . 75 
miles south.of Fiji. The two men 
had had nothing to eat for eight 
days, and were suffering badly 
from exposure. 

A flying-boat was at once sent 
to the reef to pick up the sur- 
, vivors, whose first question was, 
“Have you brought water?” 
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An apple a day keeps 
the dentist at bay 

Apples contain a powerful 
detergent and are therefore even 
better, for cleaning teeth than a 
toothbrush, according to the Food 
Education Society. 

Young people should eat apples 
before going to bed and between 
meals instead of sweets, says the 
society, and it points out how 
serious a problem dental decay is 
in Britain. 

Thousands of children of five 
or six have several fillings in their 
teeth, Over 400,000 boys and girls 
have false teeth. Nearly half the 
population does not own a tooth¬ 
brush, and every dentist is over¬ 
worked. 

TWO-OX POWER 

One way of taking fuel supplies 

to the petrol station: ox-power 

in a country district of Pakistan. 
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Britain’s most northerly cinema, 
called “The Ice Cap,” has been 
opened at the RAF station at 
Saxa Vord in the extreme north 
of Unst Island in the^hetlands. 
Seating 60 people, it will be used 
by airmen and local Shetlanders. 

Saxa Vord also has the most 
northerly consecrated church in 
the British Isles, the two most 
northerly tennis courts, : and the 
most northerly radio station, 
ft © © ft Oft o e ft • o o ft ft ft 9 e 

: Light the blue j 
l paper and ... : 

^ Retire immediately! The ® 
© maker’s instructions on fire- Q 
© works should always be care- © 

• fully'read and followed. And © 

• if. the firework doesn’t go off, ® 
° don’t go back and blow on it! © 
® An accident spoils Bonfire • 

• Night fun. • 

0 Last year fireworks killed at 0 
e least two people and injured © 
© 3,400. In the London area © 

o alone they caused 53 fires. © 

« Remember that it is against © 
® the law to let off fireworks in ® 

• the street. ; • 

® Another point: dogs and 

9 cats hate fireworks. Shut up .® 
© your pet before the bangs 0 

© begin. © 
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.= David Brown, Curator at the famous Marineland aquatic 
=j circus in California, has quite a job on his hands — encouraging 
= a whale to eat! ^ 

= This whale is “off its food”, so Mr. Brown has to give it 
= vitamin pills. And as the creature has no love for medicine 
=- (who has ?), even when placed inside a tasty mackerel, he 
has to plunge his handful of pills down the whale’s throat! 


CHRIS CHATAWAY’S 
VIEW ON YOUTH 

Good work done by young 
people was referred to the 
other day by Mr. Christopher 
Chataway, MP, when speaking 
to the London Federation of 
Boys’ Clubs. 

“I remember,” he said, “a 
group of a dozen young people 
in a Sussex village who set them¬ 
selves to raise £1,000 for World 
Refugee Year—and got it. Scores 
of teenagers now go out to give a 
year’s service in every corner of 
the world—often holding down 
highly responsible jobs.” 

. Speaking of other kinds of 
service, he mentioned the building 
of a community centre for old 
people, clearing derelict areas, 
visiting hospitals, laying out 
children’s playgrounds, and 
shopping, gardening, and home 
decorating for the old or sick. 

“In the energy and idealism of 
young people—much of it now 
bottled up or running to waste— 
there is a national* source of 
power,” he said. 


Whether you read to yourself, 
or have stories read to you, you 
will like “The Funny House." 
This book has twelve stories by 
Djlys Beeston about a little boy 
and girl who live in a flat, and 
how they go to live in a very 
un-usual house in the country, 
which their parents make out 
of some old stables. So put 
this on your list of Christmas 
presents. It costs 10/6 and is 
published by Pitman. 
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SPACE research has progressed much more quickly than 
would have been thought possible a few years ago. Many 
Earth Satellites have been sent up. The first astronauts have 
reached space. Automatic rocket probes have been sent 
beyond the Moon, and at the moment the American vehicle 
Manner is on its way to Venus. 

AH’ this work has led to our there is no intelligent life on Mars, 
having to face problems which . so that wc are in no danger of 
used to seem so far in the future an invasion from that planet (or 
that there was no point in bother- any other!). But suppose that a 
ing about them. One of these rocket from Earth went to, say, 
problems concerns “decontamina- the Moon and took Earth-type 
tion.” bacteria with it? ■ The Moon 


problems concerns “decontamina- the Moon and took Earth-type 
tion.” bacteria with it? ■ The Moon 

The idea itself is not new. might become infected or “con- 
11. G. Wells, the great novelist, taminatedand remember, wc 
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Model of the Moon as it may appear to spacemen ten miles 
above the surface 


used it in his story The War Of 
The Worlds, published half a 
century ago. 

In Wells’ story, the Earth is 
invaded by monsters from Mars, 
who cause immense damage 
before they are finally destroyed— 
not by the efforts of men, but 
because they cannot resist infec¬ 
tion from bacteria which they 
meet on Earth. At the end of 
the novel all the Martians die 
from disease. 

Of course, this is pure fiction, 
and nowadays we are to all 
intents and purposes sure that 


do not yet know quite what the 
Moon’s surface is like. 

There is no risk of damaging 
life which already exists on the 
Moon, since the Moon appears to 
be a completely dead world upon 
which nothing lives. But wc are 
anxious to carry out scientific 
observations which will tell us all 
about the past history of the 
lunar world, and this will no 
longer be possible if we introduce 
contamination from the Earth. 

Moreover, a pocket which 
landed on the Moon and then 
came back to Earth might bring 


all sorts of unexpected things with 
it, and it is just possible, though 
unlikely M that danger might result. 
The risklis greateV with Mars and 
Venus. I Mars seems to support a 
good deal of plant life, even if 
there are no Martians. Venus is 
completely unknown, and we 
have no idea what to expect. 

As a result of this, all vehicles 
which are designed for landing on 
other worlds must ..be made 
thoroughly “clean,” so that they 
do not take any organisms from 
Earth along with them. It is not 
merely a question of giving them 
a thorough wash. Bacteria are 
microscopic, and no amount of 
washing and scrubbing would 
make a rocket free from them. 

Using Cobalt-60 

At present two main methods 
of “cleaning” are favoured. First, 
there is the method of using very 
penetrating radiation sent out 
from a material known as 
cobalt-60. This radiation 
(“ gamma-radiation ”) will ’ kill off 
all bacteria, but to subject a 
vehicle to a full dose is by no 
means an easy matter. 

Secondly, there is the gas- 
chamber, which is in some ways 
more practicable. The gas used 
is ethylene oxide, which again is 
fatal to bacteria. 

So far there have been two 
landings on the Moon, one by the 
Russian Lunik II and the other by 
the American Ranger IV. Both 
these vehicles were, presumably , 
decontaminated. It is to be hoped 
that the precautions were fully 
effective, though, as we have seen, 
the dangers are much less with 
the dead world of the Moon than 
with either Mars or Venus. 

However,, the whole problem 
will become more and more im¬ 
portant as time goes on. Full 
international agreement about 
what may be termed “safety 
regulations” will have to be 
reached before long. 
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Why don’t you write to me this 
week? (The Editor, Children’s 
Newspaper, Fleetway House, 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4) 


Any more for Lagos ? 

Dear Sir,—I have been reading 
the CN for more than six years 
and I have found many interesting 
things in it. 

I am 15 years of age and a 
Nigerian boy. I would like to 
have pen-friends abroad. I have 
brown eyes, dark complexion, and 
am 5 feet 14- inches in height. 

My hobbies are swimming, 
tennis, reading, and movies. 

Rafin A. Bello, 4a Vincent 
Street, Lagos, Nigeria. 

I* C Dixon of DocU 
Green 

Dear Sir,-—I have just started 
at the George Dixon Grammar 
School and have learnt how 
George Dixon, of the television 
scries, got his name. 


Sir . Michael Balcon, the 
producer of ; the film The Blue 
Lamp ; in which . George Dixon 
first appeared, was an \ old 
Dixonian; so, looking for a name 
for the policeman, he chose 
George Dixon. 

Last year wc wrote to Jack 
Warner, who kindly gave us a 
piece of information about the 
series for our school magazine. 

Barry Smith, Birmingham. 

Lovely Lofoten 
Islands 

Dear Sir,—I always enjoy read¬ 
ing the articles in CN, but I 
particularly enjoyed your article 
on the Lofoten Islands. 

My father visited these islands 
while serving in submarines in the 


last world war. He told me that 
it was a beautiful group of islands 
and I much envy the party that 
visited them. 

Taul Collis, Woolvcrstone, Nr. 
Ipswicli. 

Dog of the hells 

Dear Sir,—I wonder if you 
would be interested in publishing 
something about my collie dog 
Shep. Every Sunday morning 
Shep sings to the bells of „ St. 
James’ Church, Selby, and some¬ 
times to those of Selby Abbey. .. 

There has already been a 
feature in one of the local news¬ 
papers about him. I think he 
does this because he was born at 
the Vicarage of the church. 

John Adamson, Selby, Yorks. 


By our Special Correspondent 

p EWER people travelling or sending goods by rail in 
Britain . . , more people using the roads . . . freights 
and fares up ... losses on British Railways about to reach 
£ 160 , 000 , 000 ! 

Those are the facts behind the questions: Have our 
railways had their day, after only 130 or so years? Must 
they follow the stagecoach into oblivion?. 
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Not a train to be seen—the world’s busiest junction, at 

Clapham, during the national rail strike on 3rd October. 

Our railways employ some 400,000 people. In 1947 they were 
transferred from private to State ownership and put under the 
British Transport Commission. 

Since 1955 the B.T.C., with Government backing, has spent 
nearly £1,000,000,000 on modernisation. The programme, to be 
completed by 1970, means the replacement of steam engines by 
diesels, the closing of money-losing branch lines and stations, 
the electrification of many routes. 

>c ^ p In under ten years British Railways 

have taken into service nearly 3,000 

Jr M mI S diesel locos and 4,000 diesel railcars. 

O ne Steam * oco * n ^ iree ^ as ^ een 

Many of Britain’s 7,000 railway 
stations will have to go. Some of the 
1:.great London termini—^Paddington, for' 

' instance—may have to close or lose 
% JL status, with fewer services using them. 

^ Unfortunately, the modernisation 

programme means a good many men 
losing their jobs, and railwaymen . 

Dr. Richard Beeching naturally resist it. . 

The positions taken by the Government and the railwaymen 
can be summed up briefly: — 

THE GOVERNMENT says: Our railway system is too 
cumbersome. Too many railways workers are doing too little 
work. ^ Too many unnecessary services 

Government side is Dr. Richard ‘ 

Beeching, who was “borrowed’’.from 
the board of Imperial Chemical 
Industries last year to become chair¬ 
man of the British Transport Com¬ 
mission. 

His task: to make the railways pay. Mr. Sidney Greene 

THE RAILWAYMEN do not like Dr. Beeching’s medicine. 
But they do not deny-the need for modernisation: they resent 
the way it is being carried out. ‘ . 

The spokesman on the railwaymen’s side is Mr. Sidney Greene; 

He wants to ensure that reforms are not sprung on his National 
Union of Railwaymen without proper consultation; that older 
men get a fair deal when their jobs disappear; that young' 
recruits are not discouraged from joining the railways. 

The issue is an important one, but, with good will on both 
sides, there is no reason why a solution shouldn't be found. 
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'J'HERE are, of course, giant and tiny insects just as there 
are huge and very small creatures of other kinds. The 
trouble is that the world of insects is so vast, and there are so 
many tens of thousands of species, that one doesn’t know 
where to begin. v 

In prehistoric times, for even birds. I had one given to 
instance, there were dragonflies me Once, and I can tell you that 
which had a wing span of two I handled it with great care, for 
feet or more. Even today there its piercing “beak ” could cause 
is a tropical dragonfly that a very nasty wound, 
measures nearly eight inches Among the beetles there are 
across its wings-quitebig enough! several that may measure up do 
Some of the very largest msects six inches Iong The ]a t k 

are the enormous water bugs probably one from South 
which arc to be found in certain America, though the (Goliath 
. r ! S ! 0nS .. 0f Nort : h Amenca and beetle from Africa is nearly as 

long and much broader. These 
V. big chaps have great horns on 

f' pt |j } their snouts which,, of course, 
accour, l for much of. their length. 
jj\f; m. \>i \ 1 ...i : Some tropical locusts and 

• cr l c ^ e l s are also very Tig—one 
species being able to bite human 

- Foot-wide moth 

• As to butterflies and moths, 

‘ ^jHlpiS they, too, have their giants, the 

c jf^ IfS Atlas moth being nine inches or 

I^^^ S ° across wings* But this is 
jl • S | beaten by another tropical moth 

which may measure nearly a foot 

^7 /:tfsi' ' * ■ '' | There are two butterflies—again 

I f tropical—with a wing-span of 

nearly 12 inches. . 

Goliath Beetle As f 0 the smallest of insects, 7 

Asia. These are rather like the there are many kinds which' are 

water scorpion of our ponds, but really minute-some being difficult 

they may be nearly five inches to see properly except with a 
long. They have powerful beaks magnifying glass, 
for sucking, and, unlike our water The world of insects—the 

scorpion, they are not content with largest of all groups of creatures 
tadpoles and small aquatic insects, in respect of numbers of’ 1 species 
These vast water bugs can kill —is a difficult group from which 
quite big fish and also newts and to take a few examples of size. i 
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William is a Junior Draughtsman with one of the Gas Boards. 
He is filling in the detail with a ruler on a plan of a new bridge. 
He earns while he learns in a light and airy drawing office. This 
might be a job for you when you leave school ! 


Goliath Beetle 


Asia. These are rather like the 
water scorpion of our ponds, but 
they may be nearly five inches 
long. They have powerful beaks 
for sucking, and, unlike our water 
scorpion, they are not content with 
tadpoles and small aquatic insects. 
These vast water bugs can kill 
quite big fish and also nejvts and 


ACROSS : 1. Very popular CN feature (three words, 4, 4, 4). 8. You use 
them for sewing and knitting. 9. A Town one makes public announce¬ 
ments, 10. Supplier of clothes. 12. Meadow. 13. Allegiance. 14. 
Withstand. 17. Behind. 18. Makes fun of. 19. Cylinders. 20. You do 
iL is . mb 


When a new gasworks is to be built, the first 
step is taken by the engineers. They design 
the equipment and buildings, work out what IT 
is needed and where the various parts of the 
works are to be sited so that everything shall % 
run smoothly. You see surveyors at work 
with poles and tapes, taking all the measure¬ 
ments. Next, you see the builders : bulldozers, 
cranes, men with shovels, truckloads of pipes, 
drains and assorted metalware turn the site into 
what seems a frightful mess before the new gas¬ 
works takes shape. 

In between these two stages is a most important 
one which you cannot see taking place at the site. 
Tf you went to the Gas Board’s engineering drawing 
offices you would see rows of men working at draw¬ 
ing boards like the one in the picture. They make 
most detailed and careful plans of every step in 
construction. From these plans, the builder can 
see what the engineer wants and the Quantity 
Surveyor can tell how many bricks and so forth 
are needed. So you see how r vital it is that every 
detail on the plans is correct. 

A Junior Draughtsman might start work with 
this team at the age of 16 or 17, when he has his 
Ordinary Level G.C.E. or else his Ordinary 
National Certificate in general engineering. He 
is learning all the time at work, of course, but he 
also attends “ day-release ” classes at a college. 
This means that he goes to classes in working time 
to study for the Higher National Certificate in 
gas, structural or civil engineering construction. 

If you think you would like to become a 
draughtsman, ask at your local gas board offices 
for more information about jobs in your district, 
Mr. Therm will look after you and train you well ! 


Issued by the Gas Council, 


^jMfTmM’sP/crmwoRDs 












Above: Mr. Therm has hidden 4 words, each of 
which occurs in the caption above. Write down 
the initial letter only of each drawing in the order 
shown. Make a neat, numbered list of your answers, 
ask a parent or guardian to sign it as your own 
work, and post it to : Mr. Therm’s Picture Words 
No. 4, Children’s Newspaper, 26/27 Farringdon 
St., London, E.C.4 (Comp.). Mr. Therm will 
award £2 2s. Book Tokens for the 3 neatest correct 
entries (with writing according to age taken into 
consideration) received by Friday, 9th November. 
His decision is final ! Mr. Therm’s Lost | Letters 
No. 8 winners were: Alan Ridgway, Harrow ; 
Stewart Orr, Ayr ; Mary Norton, Wisbech. The 
words were: STOOL, PLANT, IRON, BLIND, 
DRYER, SHOE. 
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HERMIT'S HOARD 

An 81-ycarroId Russian who 
died recently in Helsinki, 
Finland, left to the people of 
the city an old basket— 
presumably his only possession 
apart from his shabby clothes. 

When the basket was opened 
it was found to contain a 
collection of precious stones, j 
silver plate, eleven gold 
watches, valuable statuettes, 
and a quantity of golden coins, 
all dating from the days of 
Tsarist Russia and worth over 
£ 211 , 000 . 


Young artists’ choice 
of subjects 

In a recent international 
children’s art exhibition at the 
seaport of Bremen, West 
Germany, it was . found that 
children living in towns prefer to 
paint rural scenes, while those in 
the country choose city subjects. 

Animals were very popular and 
the favourites were cats, dogs, 
pigs, and owls. 


Nigeria’s first hydro-electric 
dam is being built on the 
River Niger near the spot 
where Mungo Park, the 
famous Scottish explorer, is 
believed to have died in 1806 . 

Mungo Park was the first white 
man to explore the Niger. He 
was plundered of all his posses¬ 
sions and imprisoned by an Arab 
chief. Escaping, he began making 
his way back to the coast, alone 
and on foot. But he' had nothing 
to exchange with the people for 
food, and he fell ill with fever. 

His life was saved by some 
kindly African women who shel¬ 
tered him. They made up a song 
which could be translated: “The 
winds roared, the rains fell. The 
poor white man, faint and weary, 
came and sat under our tree. He 
has no mother to bring him milk; 


Russia’s first fully automatic 
boat is now at work on the River 
Dnieper. With no crew, the 
vessel steers itself by radar, keep¬ 
ing to the winding course of the 
river and to the deep channels. 
Its 568 electronic devices transmit 
messages to the mechanical 
“captain,” which in less than a 
second can change the boat's 
course, or reduce or increase speed. 



no wife to grind his com/ Let us 
pity the white man.” .■ \ 

Mungo Park later set out on 
another expedition. In one of 
his last letters he wrote that if 
he could not succeed in the object 
of his journey, he would die on 
the Niger. 

He did. He and his small, party 
in a boat were attacked by tribes¬ 
men at the Bussa Rapids and, 
according to the only survivor, 
an African, the explorers j were all 
killed or drowned. The new dam 
should serve as a memorial to 
him. 

i| Tastier stamps i ; . 

;! Postage stamps with an ; 
<! aniseed flavour are to be issued !; 
\\in France because stamp-lickers\ 

[ have complained of the taste \ 

;! of the present ones. \ 
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Pour la Propret6 de la 
Capitate 

M. Pierre-Christian Taii- 
tinger, president du Conseil 
municipal, se propose de 
relancer la campagne pour la 
propretl de Paris. A cct effet, 
“ it lancera prochainement un 
appel aux Parisiens pour les 
inviter a respecter les pre¬ 
scriptions en vigueur. II ne 
manquera sans doutc pas, a 
cettc occasion, de rappcler que 
la Ville de Paris a fait installer, 
cn Ires grand nombre, des 
corbeilles sur la voie publique, 
destinies a recueillir les objets 
divers dont Ics promcneurs 
veulcnt se debarrasser. Or ces 
corbeilles sont peu utilisles, et 
les voies de la capitale con¬ 
tinued a etre encombrees de 
dltritus. 

A IOs. 6d. book token will be 
awarded for what the Editor considers 
to be the best translation of the above 
received by first post Wednesday, 7th ■ 
November. The BOOK TOKEN for 
13th October issue has been sent to 
Christopher Long, Windsor House, 
Hillsborough, Co. Down, N. Ireland. 


CLOSER LOOK 
AT MARS 

I Next February or March 
American scientists hope to obtain 
the clearest pictures ever taken of 
the planet Mars. They plan to 
send up a radio-controlled 
telescope attached to two giant 
balloons to a height where the 
I view will not be obscured by the 
J atmosphere. The ; telescope’s 

I cameras will take photographs of 
Mars and televise them back to 
| Earth. 
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SPEEDY DUCKS 

Tracking the flying speed of 
birds by radar, American scientists 
report that of those they have so 
far tested a ring-necked duck 
holds the record—66 m.p.h. Next 
come black ducks at 55 m.p.h., 
and, third, quails, with a little 
over 44 m.p.h. 

Smaller birds are slower, the 
white-throated sparrow and the 
black-capped chickadee making 
only 17 miles an hour. 


Alosaic beauty in Isfahan 

This striking building, with its 
mosaic dome and twin min¬ 
arets, is the Royal Chahar 
Bagh School in Isfahan, Persia. 
It was built for divinity 
students in the 18th century. 


BEARDED MONEY 

To foil counterfeiters, Japan 
has issued: currency notes with a 
portrait of the ^ country’s first 
Prime Minister. His luxuriant 
beard has many fine lines, which 
will make forgery very difficult. 



. . . with the SUNSHINE BOOK FOR 
GIRLS. It’s for all girls approaching 
their teens. There are lots of features and 
pictures on ballet, cooking, pets, animals, 
beauty tips, hair styles, photographs of 
stars — Adam Faith, Billy 
Fury, Cliff Richard and 
Marion Ryan. There are /**,§*** n\ 
interesting picture stories— f \ 

Heidi, Jo of the Islands and ( p rjccappIIes J 
a story of Princess Anne. V to UK only / 
Bring some sunshine into V y 

your winter with . . . 



GET YOUR COPY RIGHT AWAY 
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KSHELF 


THE\SECOND YOUNG EVE, 
compiled by Barbara Ker Wilson 
and published by Blaekle at 18s., 
is a sort of girls’ Bedtime Book. 
Take a lucky dip and you are sure 
to come up with something 
interesting: a short story by 
O. Henry, a book extract, an 
article on jazz, a poem—or some¬ 
thing to cook for lunch. Highly 
recommended. 



Readers of Mary Elwyn Pat- 
chett’s previous books about the 
Brumby willy give a special 
welcome to this latest tale of the. 
white stallion. Young Joey 
Meehan takes his horse to join a 
circus and runs into all sorts of 
adventures before we reluctantly 
reach the last page. (Lutterworth, 
10s. 6d.) 

Another excellent collection for 


girls is NURSES, NURSES, 
NURSES, selected by Helen Hoke 
(Chatto and Windus, 10 s. 6 d.). 
Here are eight stories ranging 
from Sue Barton, a student, to 
Hilda Adams, the nurse detective. 

And while on the subject of 
anthologies, Gerald Durrell has 
chosen MY FAVOURITE 
ANIMAL STORIES (Lutterworth, 
10s. 6 d.). He of all people should 
know a good animal story. He 
has picked 13, written by such 
people as James Thurber, Henry 
Williamson, Damon Runyon, and 
David Attenborough among 
others. 

Patrick Moore is perhaps best 
known to CN readers as the 
writer of our fortnightly 
astronomy articles and for his 
TV appearances. But he is also a 
master of space-fiction as well, as 
he once again proves in CRATER 
OF FEAR (Burke, 9s. 6 d.). 

The story is set on the Moon 
and concerns Robin North and 
Rex Rcdmayne, who' set off to 
explore The Dream Sea, an un¬ 
explored dust bowl on the' far 
side of the Moon. You get sopie 
idea of the thrills in store from 
Robin’s nickname for the area: 
“The Nightmare Sea”! 

Finally, the latest in paper 
backs. Known as Peacock Books 
(published by Penguin), they are 
intended to bridge the gap between 
juvenile and adult reading. The 
first five titles are: 

A GIRL OF THE LIMBER- 
LOST, Gene Stratton Porter’s 
appealing classic about an Ameri- 



You’ll like Richard Smith—and 
his grandfather, the inventor 
whose inventions never work. 
Richard lives on a farm in Kansas 
and, when his grandpa’s rocket to 
Mars blows up, they decide to 
keep out of trouble for a while 
by disappearing. But you can't 
keep the pair of them out of 
trouble—and you can’t help 
chuckling. (Hutchinson, 13s. 6d.) 


can girl of the backwoods (4s. 6 d,); 
NATIONAL VELVET, Enid 
Bagnold’s well-loved thriller of 
the girl who won the Grand 
National (3s. 6 d.); THE NEW 
NOAH, a favourite of all animal- 
lovers by Gerald Durrell (4s. 6 d.); 
UNDER THE RED ROBE; the 
swashbuckling tale of adventure in 
the days of Cardinal Richelieu, by 
Stanley Weyman (3s. 6 d.); and 
FIFTEEN, a charming tale by 
Beverly Cleary of an 'American 
girl who is just, “growing up” 
(3s. 6 d.). • 


r JhiERE has been a big response to 
the National Children’s Cookery 
Contest, and the organisers exp’ect 
entries from every county in 
England, Wales, and Scotland. 
Closing date for the - preliminary 
heats is the end of November.. . 

Keith Hamshere, who first played 
the; title role in Oliver!, will 
present the trophy to the outright 
winner in the New Year, If you 
haven’t seen details of this com¬ 
petition you can obtain them from 
National Children’s Cookery 
Corltest, 36-38 Whitefriars Street, 
London, E.C.4. 



Antony’s 
lumn 



the annual “championships ” on 
the village green at WaUon-on- 
Trent, Derbyshire, and—oh, how 
shaming for the boys—a girl won ! 
She is 12-year-old Ann Rushton, 
who certainly knows exactly how 
to bake and swing a smashing 
conker. 


£>ONKERS TIME has come 
^ again; but it is no longer a 
boys* preserve ! Girls entered for 


I suppose all of us have a love for music. Those of us who play 
an instrument would also like to be good at singing; and vice versa. 
In fact, we all like to be gifted with some talent, musical or not. 

Here are some keen musicians concentrating on their cellos. They 
are all between 12 and 13 years old and they are members of the 
fine orchestra of the Hurlingham Girls’ School at Fulham, London. 


J^leven-year-old Linda Forkes, 
of Fryston, Yorkshire, has 
won cups for table tennis at 
holiday camps and, has been 
invited by the English Table 
Tennis Association to train for a 
weekend at Bradford. Yet she 
finds it difficult to get a good 
game—she is too young to join a 
youth club. So her father has 
asked the local council for per¬ 
mission to build a completely 
equipped table tennis hut in hi: 
garden. 



John Bancroft : ' • 

THE RING OF TRUTH 
-‘•For j the older, boy or' girl who 
likes a’fast-moving,'strong-yarn,* 
—Young Soldier . 

‘Most readable, ...with an 
authentic background.’ — i)^//)’ 
Telegraph . 

Illustrated . * 14s. 

Robin McKown 

SHE LIVED FOR SCIENCE 
Irene Curie inherited her great 
love of science from her famous 
parents, Marie and Pierre Curie, 
and another science partnership 
developed when she married 
. Frederic Joliot. Robin McKown 
(author, of Janine) shows that 
the life of these dedicated scien¬ 
tists was one of love, suspense 
and almost incredible adventure 
into the unknown. 

Illustrated 12s . 6d. 

Ruth Park 

THE HOLE IN THE HILL 
‘A brilliant narrative enhances 
Miss Park’s skill at creating tense 
situations and human charac¬ 
ters.*. —- The Times Literary 
7 Supplement . 

‘ The children’s long adventure 
inside the caves is intensely 
exciting and it leads to a dis¬ 
covery of an unexpected and 
most moving quality. Vivid 
•writing, a ,power to suggest the 
pure fatigue of an adventure of 
this kind, and the sensitive and 
affectionate treatment of the 
Maori outlook, make this an 
outstanding story.*— Guardian, 

, Illustrated 13s. 6d. 

Norman Bate 

WHAT A WONDERFUL 
MACHINE IS THE 
SUBMARINE 

A pictorial history of man’s 
underwater machines from crude 
beginnings in the time of 
Alexander the Great to present- 
day nuclear submarines. 
Illustrated 10s . 

Ray Bethers 

WHAT HAPPENS IN 
THE SEA 

This book tells in words and 
pictures of the strange and 
wonderful things that happen 
in the sea, from fcoral gardens to 
atomic submarines. 

Illustrated 12s. 6d. 

MACMILLAN 



When your dog _ eats • nourishing 
topdoo lie can also help his ow n kind. 
And he can earn this bronze medal¬ 
lion for doing so. Simply send in 7 
stickers or labels off the ordinary size 
topdoo tins (only 3 stickers or labels 
if largo size) and Spratt’s will send 
a meal voucher to an r.s.p.c.a.. dogs’ 
home to help,, feed a homeless dog. 
This voucher will be given on behalf 
of your dog, Enclose stamped addres¬ 
sed envelope, you? dog’s name and 
9d. in- stamps, and your dog will - 
receive a handsome “Kind Dog” 
medallion he lias earned to wear on 
his collar. 

DEPT. 63, SPRATTS PATENT LTD, 
41-47 BOW ROAD, LONDON, E.3. 


CHEMISTRY—We supply apparatus and 
chemicals for the young scientist. Many 
instructive experiments can be conducted 
at home which will help in the study of 
this subject. Send 4d. stamps for lists, 
etc. Book—"The Young Scientist", 9/0 
post free. 

r.IOLOG Y —’Students’ Microscopes — 
Naturalist £4.16.4 (post 3/6). Naturalist 
with Polaroid £5.0.4.. (post 3/6). Pioneer 
II 1X350), highly recommended, £6.19.6 
(post 3/6). Microscope Slide Kit and 
Book giving details of preparation of 
slides 15/0 (post 2/6). Zoological Slides. 
3 sets (12) No. 1, 2. and 3. 15/- each set 
{post 1/-). Pocket Magnifier 8/6 (post 
6d.), Send 4d. stamps for leaflet. 

1*11 jfSICS—Optical Construction Kit No. 
O makes over 20 instruments £3.19.0 
(post 3/6). Optical Construction Kit 
No. 1 makes over 40 instruments £7.10.0 
(post 3/6). This covers requirements in 
Light for G.C.E. examination. . 

RADIO & ELECTRONICS—Transtronic 
Kits (transistor) No. 1 £4.6.3 (post 2/6): 
No. 2 (follow on to No. 1) £4.4.0 (post 
2/6): Transistor Portable Radio Kit 
£5.19.6 (post 3d»). Transistor Pocket Kit, 
personal earphone 05/- (post 2/-). 
Pocket Kit (small speaker) 52/6 (post 
2/-). Notes on Transistors lOd. post free. 
We are always pleased to advise parents 
considering Birthday or Xmas presents. 
Please write in good time. It is helpful 
if an indication of the amount to be 
spent is given. 

MOORE'S Experimental Supplies (N) 
0/10 Granville Street, Sheffield 2 



THE SOLDIER AND DEATH 

By Arthur Ransome. Illustrated by 
Charles Stewart. 12 s. 6 d. 

THE STORY OF 
KNIGHTS AND ARMOUR 

By Ernest E. Tucker. Illustrated by 
W. T, Mars. 25 s. 

MINIATURE 
PHOTOGRAPHY FOR 
THE YOUNG CAMERAMAN 

By Gordon Catling and Richard Serjeant. 12s. 6d. 

BETTER PHYSICAL 
FITNESS FOR BOYS 

By David C. Cooke. Many photographs. 153. 


KAYE and WAR© 

194/200 Bishopsgate, London* E.C.2. 


THE SOLDIER & DEa 


























How Me Rum Mr Country 


■pOR over a thousand years 
^ (except in the time of 
Oliver Cromwell) our 
country has been ruled by 
a monarch—either a king 
or a queen. 

In the earliest days the 
monarch was a very power¬ 
ful person indeed, but 
gradually, over the cen¬ 
turies, most of that power 
has passed into the hands of 
Parliament. The reigning 
monarch, however—at the 
present time our Queen— 
still has several important 
functions to perform. 


Beginning 
a special 
new series 


Political Functions 


The duties 
of 

THE 

wm 


Social Functions 


Some of these—and the 
best known because they 
are so widely, reported both 
in newspapers and by radio 
and television — are con¬ 
cerned with the valuable 
work the Queen v does as the 
chief official representative 
of our Government. She 
travels to many parts of the 
country every year, visiting 
hospitals, schools, factories, 
universities, sporting events 
and so on. She pays State 
visits to foreign Govern¬ 
ments, and undertakes 
lengthy tours in Common- 
wealth countries. Then 
there are royal processions 
and the. State banquets 
which she ' attends when a 
foreign monarch or head 
of state visits us. _ 

These duties of the Queen 
are called her social func¬ 
tions, and they are most 
important because they both 
help to encourage various 
activities and enterprises 
within the country, and' also 
do* a great deal to maintain 
friendly relations, with other 
countries.*' ■ 



The Queen as head 
of her armies 


This aspect of the Queen’s 
work is equally important, 
even if less well known. 
The reigning monarch still 
has many essential functions 
concerned with the govern¬ 
ment of the country, even 
though she always follows 
the advice of her Ministers 
before performing them. 

These are called her 
political functions ; Here are 
some of them: — 

She opens and closes the 
sessions of Parliament. 

She has to give her 
agreement to all Bills before 
they can become laws (this 
is knowir as granting the 
Royal Assent). 

She is known as “the 
fountain of justice ” because 
she can set aside the punish¬ 
ments of criminals. 

She is also called “the 
fountain of honour,” be¬ 
cause people are made 
Lords, Knights, Arch¬ 
bishops,. Bishops, Judges or 
officers in the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, at Her com¬ 
mand. 

She has to agree to the 
appointment of all Govern¬ 
ment Ministers. 

She appoints the Prime 
Minister. 

. The Queen, through her 
advisers, also makes treaties 
with other countries. She 
can declare war with an¬ 
other country, or make 
peace, . 

You will see, then, that 
the Queen has many “jobs” 
other than those we nor¬ 
mally hear about. She is in 
fact a very busy person. 

Next week: How Laws 
A re Made, 




" The Glorious Fifth ” will be 
with us again on Monday, when 
the young people of Britain will 
give the traditional “welcome 
with fireworks and bonfires— i 
to the memory of Guy Fawkes, fej 
who tried to blow up Parliament 
357 years ago. jfe 

In the picture on the left is S 
the gateway to Ashby Manor 
House, Northamptonshire home 
of the Catesby family. It was f 
in the room above this gateway*^ 
that Guy Fawkes, Robert Catesby, 
and other conspirators hatched 
their plot to blow up James I 
and his Parliament. 

Below : members of the 
Queen's Bodyguard of the 
Yeomen of the Guard in their 
traditional ceremony of searching 
the vaults below the Houses 
of Parliament. 
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by Ernest Thomson 


\Yh at a nice change it will be, 
having a schoolmaster to let 
off the Guy Fawkes Day 
“ bangers ” in BBC junior TV. He 
is Mr, George Raphael, history 
master of Buntingford Secondary 
Modern School, whose hobby is 
collecting, models of ancient 
cannon. 

On 5th November he brings 
some of his treasures to the Blue 
Peter studio. “I hope to fire off 
several of them,” he told me. “We 
use genuine gunpowder, ramming 
the charge down the muzzles' just 
as they did in the old days. The 
charge can be ignited by a match 
or a hot pin, but we may have to 
use an electric current/’ 


w; iiiiiiM 


ing point 


Jn Turning Points in BBC junior 
radio at 5,45 p.m. this Thurs¬ 
day, John^ El lisp n will be . talking 
with Sir John Hunt, leader of the 

victorious - 

Everest, expe¬ 
dition. What 
was the turn¬ 
ing point in 
Sir John’s 
career? 

“ Wc mustn’t 
let it cut in 
advance,” said 
David Lloyd- 
Jamcs, assist- . 
ant head of Sir John Hunt 

children’s programmes. “There 
was not just one turning point in 
Sir John’s case, but many.” 


TiU JiWI?!yt 


JJandsome Richard Chamberlain 
returns to the BBC screens at 
8 p.m. on Friday in the first of 
26 new weekly Dr, Kildare films. 
Once again the young doctor is 




iS 
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'ftJOT nearly enough people know about “Mr. Ed”, the only 
talking horse on TV, For some time past he has had young 
viewers laughing all over the North of England every Tuesday on 
the Granada network. 

News of his popularity is now search. They wanted an animal 
reaching other networks. I hear that not only talked horse-sense 
that Southern TV may have him but looked as if he had some. 


ill harness soon, and then perhaps 
A-R or ATV will take over the 
reins for London viewers. 


Each week Mr. Ed is seen 
enjoying home life with Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilbur Post, played by Alan 


Mr. Ed—his ^ real, name is Young (seen in the picture) and 
Palomino—is' a seven-year-old Connie Hines. He seems to do 
thoroughbred chosen by American 'most of the talking—if you can 
TV sleuths after a four months’ trust the sound track! 



SONGS ARE THE NEW SONG 


There will always be argu¬ 
ments about the merits of 
today’s songs compared with 
those of the past. 

Although wc cannot, of course, 
judge whether the pop numbers 
we hear today will still be sung, 
say in 30 years’ time, it is cer¬ 
tainly true that many songs that 
were written long before the war 
are popular today. But they arc 
not presented as our parents heard 
them; k the songs have been 
“treated” for the modern genera¬ 
tion. 

Proof of this is in Frank lfield’s 
recording of / Remember You, a 
song which was being played 
when radio was very young. He 
took it to the top of the hit 
parade merely by giving the old 
words arid music a new sound. 



Johnny De Little 

Now another young man. 
Welsh-born Johnny De Little, is 
trying the same kind of thing with 
that old favourite, Lover 
(Columbia 45-DB-4907. Single). 


Franco Corelli, one of the world’s 
leading young tenors, includes the 
lovely, traditional songs of Naples 
in a highly pleasing disc called 
Neapolitan Songs (HMV ALP1923. 
LP 40s.). 


. One of Elvis Presley’s old songs 
working under the strict eye of • T° y e Me Tender (MGM-1173. Single) 

Dr. Gillespie _ (Raymond Massey) {^ m &/^? rics b t 0 • m h ?oo 


in Blair Hospital, New York. 


near the original. 


Another oft-recordcd song, Heart - 
aches, is attractively rendered on a 
new disc by American singer Patsy 
Cline (Brunswick 45-05878. Single). 


Few singers arc as high m the 
estimation of professional musicians 
as Mel Torme. His easy style can 
be sampled again on A/y Kind Of 
Music (HMV CLP1584. LP 
•.34s. 4 k!.) 






The .Weigh family , new to Daneford, had fallen foul of 
Colonel Carwood, who wanted to industrialise the Heronry, 
our local beauty spot. 

The project was abandoned, but the Colonel, a bad loser, 
was now suing Mr. Weigh* over the matter. 

Ruth Weigh and l were on the beach one day when we 
saw Colonel Carwood in the distance . Then Ruth went in 
for a swim—and was seized by cramp! 

Horrified, 1 saw her go under. I felt helpless. Since my 
accident Id been a cripple, confined to a wheelchair!. 


to. Painful effort 

TT7rm a dreadful sick Feeling 

** j n my stomach, I fran¬ 
tically manhandled my chair to 
the edge of the rocks where 
they broke the smoothness of 
the grass ledge. I hit the rocks 
with such force that the chair 
toppled over, spilling me on to 
the jagged surface. 

“Ruth!” My voice seemed 
like a scream as I shouted—as 
if. the very loudness of the 
noise I made would have the 
power to save her. 1 was 
vaguely aware of her arms 
breaking the surface again, and 
of .her face. “I’m coming!” I 
cried hoarsely. . 

There was nothing in my 
eyes save Ruth’s face deep 
down in the water, as I began 
madly to heave myself over the 
rocks by my hands. I was 
moving with deadly slowness, 
and there was Ruth—drown¬ 
ing before my eyes! I came to 
a small, sheer ledge of rock 
that dropped to a lower level. 

1 just rolled myself over it and 
dropped. I hit my head, but 
I was only conscious of the jar. 

I heaved myself on. I became 
aware of a sharp, breathtaking 
pain in my back. 

Jagged rocks 

My head swam. I heard my 
clothes tearing on the jagged 
rocks as I pulled myself with 
torn hands over them. About 
ten yards out there was a dis¬ 
turbance of the calm water, 
and vaguely I saw the colour 
of Ruth’s yellow swimsuit. 
There was a pounding in my 
cars now, to add to the awful 
panic in my heart and the pain 
in my back. 

“Ruth!” I yelled. 

I rolled blindly oVcr another 
small ridge to drop about two 
feet. My lungs were bursting 
now. I couldn’t get to Ruth in 
time! I wouldn’t make it! 

There was a red mist in. 
front of my eyes. I tried to 
call again and couldn’t. 

Then I heard the scrabble of 
shoes over rocks behind me. T 
was conscious of some sort of 
urgent movement. 

All at once there was a 
splash. 

I tried to heave myself for¬ 
ward again. I couldn’t see 
Ruth. And then, abruptly, I 
could neither see nor hear any¬ 
thing ... 

I came to, and found myself 
lying easily and comfortably. 
For a few moments J stared up 
blankly at the sky. 

My hands felt grass, my 
head was pillowed on a folded 
jacket, and my face arid fore- " 


head were wet with water. 
My hands were bleeding. 

Then I suddenly remem¬ 
bered. Ruth! The sea! 

I tried to start up . . . and 
then I saw her; She was 
kneeling there watching me, a 
towel round her shoulders. She 
was very pale. Her lips had a 
blue tinge, and she was looking 
at me with * a worried expres: 
Sion on her face. 

“Boy?” 

I looked at her stupidly for 
a few moments. - Then a voice 
behind me said, “I think he’ll 
be all right now.” 

Hospital 

Turning, I looked up at the 
stocky, thickset 1 figure of 
Colonel Carwood, standing 
‘ there in his shirt and trousers 
—soaking wet. He looked at 
me, unsmiling for a few 
moments. Then he spoke to 
Ruth. 

“You’re both a Ibit shocked,” 
he said. “I think it would he 
better for you to wait here and 
not try to get home under your 
own steam. You ought to go 
into hospital just for a check 
up.” 

“I’d rather 1 go .home,” said 
Ruth in a small voice. 

“Very well, I’ll get back to 
town and send someone for 
you as soon as possible.” He 
turned to me, his clothes drip¬ 
ping. He pointed to the dry, 
folded jacket on which J had 
been resting my head. “Do 
you think you can manage 
without that now?”.' 

. I nodded, unable to speak, 
or think clearly. 

Colonel Carwood bent down, 
picked the jacket up, slung it 
over his wet forearm and 
walked briskly away without 
/another word. 

Ruth and I looked at each 
other. 

“What happened, Ruth? 
Did he—“?” 

Artificial respiration 

“All I know,’’ she said, “was 
coming to, lying on my tummy, 
having water pumped out of 
me by artificial respiration. 
That' awful cramp ... He 
must have dived in to bring me 
out. As soon as I’d recovered 
a bit, he went down to the 
rocks by the edge of the water 
where you were lying, and half 
dragged and half carried you 
up here.” . 

She got shakily to her feet, 
trembling from delayed shock. 
Then she sat beside me, 
looking at my cut face and 
hands, and at the lump on the 
side of my head; at my torn 
trousers and shirt; at my over- 
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turned chair, out of which the 
fuel had run to make rainbow 
streaks in a small rock-pool 
below. 

“Boy,” she said gently. “Did 
I give,you a fright?” 

I managed a wry smile. 
“Fright,” I said, “is hardly the 
word for it.” 

She put a small cold hand 
on mine, and said simply, 
“Thank you, Boy.” 

“It’s the Colonel you have 
to thank, Ruthie. We all have 
to thank hint.” 

Ruth was silent. She was 
shivering now. 

“If you feel up to it,” I said, 
“I think you should dress. 
You’re as cold as a frog.” 

She stood up shakily. “I 
think I.will.” 

She collected her small heap 
of;clothes and moved away to 
put them on. 



This appealing story is 
being published this week 
as a book. C N here con¬ 
cludes its special advance 
serial version. 


by .. j 

James Slagg 



I don’t know how long we 
had been sitting there when we 
saw a glossy red car travelling 
slowly over the uneven ground 
towards us. When it got closer ' 
we could see that it was the 
Colonel’s car, and in it, besides 
himself, were Mr. and Mrs, 
Weigh. 

Half an hour later, we were 
home. 

As she got out, Mrs. Weigh 
turned to the Colonel. 

Gratitude 

“Thank you,” she said. 

“ What you have done cannot 
be repaid—though I’d like to 
do my best to try to show how 
gratefuM am. How grateful 
we all are.” 

Colonel Carwood fixed his 
eyes on the apex of the front 
gable of Five Ways. 

. s “Would have done the same 
for anyone,” he grunted. 

That night Mr. Weigh 
showed me a letter of thanks 
he was sending to Colonel 
Carwood. 

He said: “It was an ex¬ 
tremely brave act, Boy, After 
all, the Colonel’s not a young 
man by any means.” 

“Do you think this will 
make any difference to the 
case?” I said. 

Mr.. Weigh shook his head. 
“Only in so far as I’ve decided 
to make no defence. I’ll not 
be represented, and whatever 
the court says I must pay he 
shrugged—“ I’ll pay.” 


Mr. Weigh put the letter on 
the table. “I can’t believe it,” 
he said. Then he picked it up 
again. “It’s from Colonel 
Carwood, and he writes: * Dear 
Mr. and Mrs. Weigh; I dare say 
you’ll be as surprised at my 
writing to you as I am myself. 

“‘I don’t want to go into 
long explanations, but today 
was an experience I .shall never 
forget. I want to tell you right 
out that I saw your daughter 
in trouble in the sea for some 
time before I actually went in 
after her. I want to confess 
that my first reaction was to 
leave her to her fate. My feel¬ 
ings towards you and your 
family were eating into me in 
such a terrible way. 

Hopeless, glorious 
efforts 

“‘And then I saw the fran¬ 
tic, hopeless, but glorious 
efforts young Heston made to 
get to your daughter. There 
was no thought for self in that 
struggle. And it suddenly 
occurred to me that there must 
be something pretty wonderful 
about a family which could 
inspire such an-action. So I 
went in—and I’m proud to 
have done so now . . . 

‘“I am withdrawing my 
action for slander. I shall see 
Panton tomorrow and make 
the necessary arrangements.’ ” 

Mr. Weigh looked up at us. 
“‘Yours sincerely, Brian Car- 
wood.’ ” 


PETS’ CORNER 


BY KATHARINE TOTTENHAM 


Firs) oi a series written special!/ (or CN 


A HAPPY puppy must have affection 
and security. Otherwise his three 
essential needs are a warm bed, careful feeding—and lessons 
in manners. 



A wooden box raised on short 
legs makes a better bed than a 
basket, as an * expensive basket 
may be demolished in a matter of 
minutes by a bored pup. The box 
should be fitted with a cushion 
and bedded with pieces of old but 
clean blanket, and remain in a 
chosen place so that the animal 
knows where it is and can go- 
there for a rest whenever he likes. 

Plenty of sleep is important for 
a growing puppy (and, indeed, for 
an adult dog, too). A young 
puppy should rest, for at least 18 
hours out of. the 24. 

An uncooked beef shin-bone 
provides a useful means of 


important to have this done by a 
vet aS’Soon as possible. 

House training is simply a 
matter of taking the puppy out 
each time he wakes up, has a 
meal or has been playing indoors 
for more than five minutes. 
Mistakes are your fault, not his, 
because, given a chance, dogs are 
naturally clean animals. 

Obedience 

You will have to train him in 
obedience, too, of course, and the 
programme should go something 
like this. At the age of four 
months a puppy should be clean 
in the house and know his name; 
two months later he ought to come 
in response to hearing his name 
called and may have learned to 
sit on command. | At a year old 
he should come promptly to a 
call or whistle, and sit and stay 


persuading him to go to bed and 
he will then sleep when tired of 
chewing. (Don’t give other kinds 
of bone for fear of splinters.) 

Puppies must have a different 
diet from adult dogs. At eight 
weeks a puppy needs five meals a 
day—two milk feeds, and three 
solid meals, which may be of raw 
minced meat; boiled white fish, 
carefully de-botied\ or a brand of 
tinned dog meat, given plain or 
mixed with puppy meal or brown 
bread. 

Codliver oil 

Raw eggs are very good for 
puppies and can take the ■ place 
of a milk feed. 

A teaspoonful of cod-liver oil 
and one calcium and vitamin D 
tablet (from any chemist) should 
be given daily. The chemist will 
also have veterinary yeast tablets 
and these are good for both 
puppies and. dogs. 

The number of meals can be 
reduced and the amount given 
increased as the puppy grows, 
until at six months he is having 
one milk feed and two solid meals 
a day. For a dog over the age 
of twelve months, two meals a 
day are best. 

A puppy is sometimes 
inoculated against virus diseases 
before being sold. If not, it is 



on command. All this is easily 
taught with patience and kindness, 

■ and, in the early stages, titbit 
prizes. Don’t over-do the train¬ 
ing; half an hour a day is plenty. 

If you and your dog enjoy the 
basic training lessons at home you 
can gain even more interest by 
joining a local dog training 
society. These societies usually 
have an instructor who shows 
each member how, to teach his or 
her own dog a high standard of 
obedience. You can find out 
about the nearest society from the 
Secretary of a local dog show, or 
from The National Dog Owners’ 
Association, 44, Great Russell St„ 
London, W.C.l. As a rule the 
membership fee is only a few 
shillings. 

IUSTT0 REMIND YOU... 

Your tortoise will want to 
hibernate for the winter. Put 
it in a box almost full of dry 
leaves and straw and keep it 
safe from frost and rats. 

© Your hamster will also go to 
sleep until the spring, unless 
its cage is kept in a warm 
roomduringthecoldmonths.' 
































CUT-OUT and SEND with 2d. STAMP AND 


li WORLD WIDE SIMPS 


3d. plus 3d. postage 

★ This super new lot includes 10 Sputnik 
and Rocket commemoratjves with 
RUSSIA Space Dog set complete, also 
Gagarin in Prague, Rocket Landing on 
Moon, Titov & other Cosmic Commems. 

★ This great offer is made to all new 
applicants to join the Sterling Stamp 
Club—(admission free—many advantages) i 
—just send 3d. plus 3d. postage (one 6d, j 
or two 3d. stamps) and ask to see an 
Approval selection. - 

(Please tell your parents about this offer.) 

STERLING STAMP SERVICE 

(DEPT, CN80), LANCING, SUSSEX 


OCAA Quality stamps sent to you in 
ZnUU a box on approval—pick where 
you like at a TENNY each. 
Fantastic value with many high values 
included! (Write to Dept, Y.5). 
alternatively: • 

ran Really top grade Mint and Used 
ajUU stamps sent in a box on approval 
at THREE-PENCE each! This box 
contains a predominance ot very fine 
Mint and Used British Colonials — All 
reigns! (Write to Dept. C,5). 

PLEASE NOTE: Both boxes contain only 
best quality stamps both British Colonials 
and Foreign, including a wonderful 
selection of the very latest issues! You 
may browse through either of these 
boxes selecting the stamps you want for 
your own collection. 

Parents' approval essential if under 16. 
2*d, STAMP APPRECIATED. 

the Connoisseur Stamp Semico 

10 PARK LANE, FAREIIAM, HANTS. 






AAA STAMPS PLUS 2 AAA 
£Uu FR0M RUSSIA £UU 
ic FREE ! * 

To all who request Discount Approvals. 
Send 5d. to cover postage. 

Please tell your parents. 
BAYONA STAMP CO. (DEPT. C.N.) 
291 LONDON RD„ LEETVVICH GREEN. 
NORTIIWICII, CHESHIRE, ENGLAND 


^ORLPQI^TAMPSl 


iy] 


19 3 STAMPS FOR 3'6 

Booklets of over 120 different good, attrac- 
,tive, desirable stamps, mounted and priced 
at 19/3, made up for Approval trade by 
Stamp Co, now ceased 1 business, for 
3/6 only. Various types available. One pair 
tweezers free to all who ask. Postage 3d. 
Mrs. W. CLEMENTS, Ashburton, Devon 


“ u— m * CUT-OUT* ■" "" c 

FffilE ! 

12 OLYMPIC & SPORTS □ 

33 ANIMALS & BIRDS Q‘ 

133 WHOLE WORLD □ 

9 TRIANGULAR STAMPS 
33 QUEEN ELIZABETH (“j 

STAMP ALBUM Q 

Just put a cross by the gift you would 
like and it -will be sent ABSOLUTELY 
FREE OF 'CHARGE together with 
Approvals. (We can .only afford to 
give-one free gift per person but 
additional items can be purchased at 
8d. each or 3/- the lot. Money back 
guarantee.) Please tell your parents, 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO., LTD. 
(Dept. M.53),-BRIDGNORTH 


!UU Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
id. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 4$d. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN24) 

53 Newlyn Way, Parkstone, Poole, Dorset 


IT IS MOST IMPORTANT . 

that you print your full name and ! 
address clearly--when replying to | 
advertisements. Also please make sure ■ 
that you send your reply to I 

the address In the 1 advertisement. * 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(All Different) 


500 

Brit. Empire 

£1 

10 St. Lucia 

3/- 

250 World 

4/0 

10 Falklands 

2/3 

23 

Brazil 

1/- 

10 Cayman Is, 

3/- 

25 

Norway 

1/- 

10 Turk3&Caicos3/- 

25 

Finland 

1/- 

100 Australia 

5/- 

25 

Sweden 

1/- 

100 Canada 

6/- 

10 

Ascension 

•V- 

50 South Africa 

3/- 

7 

Brunei 

1/3 

50 India 

1/6 

10 

Sau, Arabia 

2/- 

50 New Zealand 

3/- 

- 50 

China 

1/- 

25 Hitler Heads 

1/9 

200 Germany 

3/3 

25 Space Rockets 3/- 

10 

St. Kitts 

2/- 

12 Herm Island 


10 

N. Borneo 

2/6 

Triangulars 

3/- 

10 

Grenada 

2/G 

100 Russia 

0/6 


-—- FREE- 

50 PICTORIAL STAMPS 

This packet of stamps is given absolutely 
FREE to all genuine applicants for my 
superior Approvals,' enclosing 4id. in 
stamps for postage & parents’ permission. 
Only used British Colonial Approvals, 

/ Overseas applications invited. 

D. L. ARCHER (N) 

2 Litchfield Way, Broxbourne, Herts. 


Orders under 5/* postage 3d. extra. 

We despatch per return. No waiting. Upon 
request you may have our 8-Page Illustrated 
List of Sets, Packets, Albums, etc., or Lists 
Of USED G.B., .AUSTRALIA, CANADA, 
NEW ZEALAND, STH. AFRICA, or INDIA. 
J. A. L. FRANKS LTD. (DEPT. C.N.) 
140 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 


★ THE CHOICE IS YOURS★ 

You may have any one of the gifts 
below FREE OF CHARGE. Just ask to. 
see a selection of our fine Approvals 
. and send 4)d. postage. 

10 TRIANGLES—15 MAPS 
10 FLOWERS—20 ANIMALS 
50 BRITISH EMPIRE—10 SPORTS 
10 SPUTNIKS AND SATELLITES 

Remember only one free gift per 
person but extra items may be 
purchased at lOd. each or 4/6 the lot. 
Please tell your parents. 

(Offer applies U.K. only.) 

DOUGLAS STAMP CO. (Dept, C.N.2I) 

114 Wigmore Street, London, W.l 


Easy to Knit 



Ask to see a selection at 
your newsagent’s, wool- 
shop or wherever knit¬ 
ting patterns are sold. 

Price - - - 6d. each 


GALLOPING HORSES! 

Trotters, Hurdlers, Charioteers! 

■ Exciting colourful glant-slze HUNGARY 
DERBY set, plus LARGE ROUMANIAN; 
COSMIC SFACE stamp. FREE to all 
asking for, Approvals and sending 3d. 
postage. Please tell your parents. 
Special Approval service for Adult 
Collectors. 

PERCYFORD (C.2) 

44 OLD BOND ST., LONDON, W.l 


“ TEN MINT COLONIALSJ 

All showing portrait of H.M, The 
HI Queen. Just ask for my discount [H 
approvals. 3d. postage please, 1 1 
££ Tell your parents you are writing, m 

B.R. M. SINGLETON (CN 40), 1 1 

Hi* 97 HEATH LANE, IPSWICH 


2.500 STAMPS TREE BOHUS OfUR I 

Write today for details of this Exciting 
Gift Scheme and request Bargain 
Approvals. Please enclose 3d. postage 
and tell your parents you are writing. 

P. H. YEOMAN 

18 Bralnton Avenue, FELTHAM, 
Middlesex 


IDEAL GIFT 

for BIRTHDAYS or XMAS 
FOUR LEAD PENCILS Speedy Delivery 
In attractive box t — 

all Gold-stamped same * \ 

name. These pencils also 
make an ideal little / 
personal Gift for 
each guest at / s A 
children’s parties. / yvi-jiV' 



r PER box 

2 ' 6 K 


Please give names in 
BLOCK LETTERS 

NORTHERN NOVELTIES 
DEPT. 3, UNDERCUTS, BRADFORD, 2 
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JP VERY country which gains its independence is anxious to 
issue a series of commemorative stamps. In recent 
months several countries, some in the British Commonwealth 
and others outside it, have achieved their independence and 
in each case special stamps have marked the event. 

"\Yhen the Federation of the came independent 1 on 9th October. 

* West Indies was formed in 1958 Twelve new stamps have been 
to link the ten British. West Indian * ssu ?d to mark the occasion, their 

.theme being “Building a Greater 

producer of cotton 

n Mulago Hospital,- 
), capital of Uganda. 

lege and the Uganda 

new African States 
public of^ Bwand^ 

tries to ^ snni ■ 



warn- 1$ 

t • I 








MIRI stamps are similar and include 
one, pictured here, with a map of 
Burundi and the portrait of King 
colonies, Jamaica became a lead- Mwami Mwambutsa. Another 
ing member. Since then Jamaicans stamp shows the red, white, and 
have voted to leave the Federation green flag of the new Kingdom. 




and become independent. , 

To mark the proclamation of 
Jamaican, independence in August, 
a series of 16 stamps has been 
issued. Twelve of the stamps are 
values of the ordinary series over¬ 
printed. “Independence 1962.” 
Tlie rest have special designs. 

Pictured here is the 4d. value, 
which portrays a trumpeter of the 
Jamaica Military Band, The other 
values show a map of the island 
and the new Parliament building. 

^rinidad and Tobago, the most 
southerly of the British West 
Indies, also became independent 
in August. To commemorate the 
occasion five special stamps have 
been issued. 

Two values show maps of the 
islands, with two beautiful West 
Indian birds, the scarlet ibis and 
the bird , of paradise. The other 
values have views in Trinidad. 
The 8-cents stamp, seen here, 
shows the new terminal building 
at the Piarco airport. 

Jn Africa, too, new nations are 
moving to independence. The 
former British protectorate of 
Uganda, lying astride the Equator 
in the heart of East Africa, be- 


C. W. Hill 


The Kent and East Sussex < 
Railway Preservation Society 
hope to raise £40,000 to buy 
the disused 13-mile branch line 
between Tenterden, Kent, and 
Robertsbridge, Sussex. 

Motor-cyclists 9 beware ! 

People aged 17 and 18 are. 
ten times as likely to be injured 
on the roads as people of 39 
or 51—according to the Derby¬ 
shire police, who say motor¬ 
cycles are mainly responsible 
for the increase in accidents to 
teenagers, 

The territory of Papua and 
New Guinea has its first news¬ 
paper printed entirely in pidgin 
English. It is called New 
Guinea Tok Tok. 

Melbourne to Melbourne 

Villagers of - Melbourne, 
Derbyshire, have raised £40 
towards a new art gallery 
which is to be built in their 
“daughter town” Melbourne, 
Australia. They received help 
from the Australian city in 
restoring their parish church . 

To preserve fish life in a 
polluted river of West 
Germany, a machine pumps 
air into the water every hour. 

Princess Margaret and the 
Princess Royal will be Guests 
of Honour at the Guides’ 
Senior Branch rally which is 
to be held at London’s Royal 
Albert Hall from 3rd to 5th 
November. 

Mill power 

The windmill at Meopham, 
Kent, built in 1801, has been 
restored and provided with 
sails by the County Council. 
The mill is still used for grind¬ 
ing corn—by electric power, ' 


FOR YEARS OF FUN 
NELSON TELESCOPE 


Complete with carrying case. 

Wide angle vision and magnification 
of 8x, When closed 12 in., 
extended 30 in. Ideally suited for 
close-ups of all outdoor subjects. 


IS'- 


Plus Postage 2/6 

NEW SCIENTIST Sensational t 
MICROSCOPE A! 


Swivelling objective turret for 
accurate study of specimens. 
Lenses of 3 different powers 
of magnification. Optically 
designed with adjustable 
arm, focusing knobs, stage 
L with spring clips and 
adjustable mirror, com- 
plete with . glass micro- 


AS SEEN ON 
TV 



, tocusing knobs, stage LONE ★ STAR 

th spring clips and _ 1 ^... 

ljustable mirror, com- fTBEHI Pill CfTDIf^ TRAIN 

>lete with, glass micro- UHtbLt U LtUKiy SET 

scope slides, test tubes, ' e , . . . .. , . 

tweezers nnd detailed Powerful elcctne diesel locomotive 
Suction book wUh 5 ?m P letc with wagons and tracks. 

' suggested experiments, fascinating immature scale 2 mm. 

, * to 1 ft. Big display in smallest 

CASH space. Extremely robust and 
^ PRICE reliable. GOODS or PASSENGER, 

0 TP 6 ■ ™CE DEPOSIT 


Plus 2/6 
Postage 


and 18 fortntly. payts. of 3/6, 

, Carriage 3/6. 


HOPE LABORATORIES LTD. 

(Dept. C.N.), 1 Ramsden Road, London, S.W. 12 




















































Toadstools, piles of buttons, 
an abstract painting, or... ? 



Four of the names below have 
something in common , The fifth 
is an “outsider” Can you say 
which is the odd one out—and 
why ? ■ 

Spaniel; Pointer; Beagle; Chin¬ 
chilla; Dachshund. 


An animal is hidden in each 
of these sentences. Can you find 
all five? I 

Our club is on the list; 

Wrong number, sorry! j 

I saw Mowgli on the films. 

The creature, had bitten many 
a keeper. 

In the saucepan there was a 
stew. . 


rhyme 

l | i It It 



« S M F 
I S u F 


By starting in one of the 
corners and passing through 
each square, the letters will form 
the title of a well-known rhyme. 


Below are six pairs of names 
that are always associated with 
each other . But the pairs have 
been mixed up. Can you sort 
out the partners correctly ? 

Antony and the Carpenter. 
Napoleon and Tweedledee. 
Gilbert and Cleopatra. 

Laurel and Josephine. 
Tweedledum and Hardy. 

The Walrus and Sullivan.. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

What on Earth ? Gas bubbles 
trapped in- ice. Hidden animals : 
Bison ; gnu ; lion ; yak ; panther. 
Sports Quiz : Bowls; ice hockey ; 
golf; fencing ; croquet ; archery. 
So very odd: Chinchilla—a rabbit; 
others are dog breeds. Letters for a 
rhyme: Little Miss Muffet. All a 
plot: Gunpowder. Change part¬ 
ners ! Antony and Cleopatra ; 
Napoleon and Josephine ; Gilbert 
and Sullivan ; Laurel and Hardy ; 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee ; The 
Walrus and the Carpenter. 

Crossword Puzzle (P. 3). across : 
1. Know Your News. 8. Needles. 
9. Crier. 10. Outfitter. 12. Lea. 
13. Homage. 14. Oppose. 17. Aft. 
18. Ridicules. 19. Tubes. 20. 
Inflate. 22. Pennine Chain, down : 

I . King of Hearts. 2. One. 3. 
Yelping. 4. Upsets. 5. Nicer. 6. 
Whirlpool. 7. Great Eastern. 

II. Timetable. 15. Pacific. 16. 

Adrian. 18. Resin. 21. Aha. 


What exciting up-to-date building you can do 
with contemporary Brickplayer. Each Kit contains 
real bricks, real cement and a wide range of 
models to build with them. Designed to ‘0* gauge 
scale by architects to look exactly true to life. 

Roofs, windows, doors, plans, full instructions— 
everything is complete. You can make permanent 
models or dismantle them and re-use bricks and 
other components. 

CONTEMPORARY BRICKPLAYER KITS 

* A *—I9/9d*; 4 B *—28/3d.; ‘C'—S4/3d. 









WIN A PRIZE! £210 0 £10100 £5-5 0 

also consolation prizes * 

> are offered in the -BRICKPLAYER contest , 

Available at good toy shops , departmental stores, etc .. 

POST TODAY: 


CLARION CALL 


Continued from page 9 


The complete stirring story of 
the feud between the Weighs 
and Colonel Garwood is now on 
sale. Be sure to get it l It is 
illustrated by Elizabeth Grant. 


Ruth said : /Til be right in, 
Helen,” She "made no move to 
go, but turned to me from where 
she was sitting on the lawn. “Only 
another week. Boy,” she said, 
“and you’re off to London for 
the big op.” 

I felt excited and uneasy at the 
same time. 

“By the time yoiir father comes 
home in September for his post¬ 
poned leave, you’ll be on your 
two feet again. I just know you 
will” _ 

BEGINNING NEXT WEEK ! 


At bookshops 


12s. 6d. net 



by Patricia Leitch 

A gripping story of 
mystery and adventure 
in the Scottish Highlands 

DON'T MISS fT ! 


“If I am, Ruthie, it’ll be due 
as much to you—and the family— 
as to Mr. Hawley Green.” 

“ Phooey,” she said, and got 
up to go in and make the salad 
dressing. 

A little later Mr. Weigh wan¬ 
dered out. He stood by my chair 
looking out over the Estuary. 

“How about a picnic up at the 
Heronry tomorrow?” he said. 

We looked over the water, to 
where the trees came to the edge 
of the shore. Two"herons stilted 
in the water, eyeing the bottom 
down their beaks, looking for 
food. A curlew’s call bubbled up 
towards Woolpack Bridge. Some 
wispy clouds to the west were 
red. 

It looked like a fine day to¬ 
morrow. 

THE END 

The book publication date of CLARION 
CALL is 1st November * 1962. The 
publishers are J. M. Dent &. Sons Ltd., 
end the price is 12s. 6d. . j , 

© James Stagg 1962 


To : J. W. SPEAR & SONS LTD., Dept. CN, Enfield, Middx. 

Please send leaflet describing Brickplayer and name and address of 
nearest stockist. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 



Gel ahead 
with your 
modelling... 

... easily and quickly with f Plas¬ 
ticine *. No other material can be 
used with greater effect than ‘ Plas¬ 
ticine Y This fine study is a good 
example of what can be achieved 
in this medium. Available in 17 
attractive colours. 


Sole Manufacturers, 


]Pltt$ttCttU5* esd TraJt Ma,k 

PLASTICINE LTD • Bathampton • Bath • Somerset, 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE LTD 
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GOifi TO SEA ! 


S OME 30 passengers on the » 
U.S. liner Monterey are J 
having a fine old time. For : 
on the voyage from San ■ 
Francisco to Australia they S 
are having golfing lessons and s 
it is estimated that by. the end ■ 
of the voyage, 16,000 golf S 
balls will have been driven : 
into the Pacific Ocean. 2 



by 

Peter 

Hildreth 


> One of Britain s finest\ 

> hurdlers, Peter Hildreth is now < 
^writing in C N every week\ 

> about Athletics and the forth- < 

> coming Commonwealth Games. < 


0)NE of the races which 
■ England can expect to 
win in Perth is the Marathon. 
The man to win it ? Brian 
Kilby. 

In winning the European 
Championships Marathon. in 
Belgrade in September. Brian beat 
runners better than he is likely to 
meet in the Empire Games. This 
must make him favourite to 
become the second Englishman to 
win the Games Marathon, 

First to do. so was Jack Holden, 
at Auckland in 1950. The opposi¬ 
tion was keen, bat Jack’s greatest 
danger came from a Great Dane! 

About two miles from home, 
Jack was splashing through ankle- 
deep water when a Great Dane 
dog sprang at him from the road¬ 
side. For a moment it looked as 
though he was about to be eaten 
alive, but the'owner of the angry 
beast managed to get it under 
control. , . , , 

Perhaps the most famous 
Empire Games marathon story of 
all concerns a runner who did not 
Win. ' 

England’s Jim Peters had 
already broken the- world 
marathon record before he went 
to Vancouver in Canada ,for the 


A THLETES all over the world are now preparing*for the| 
journey to Perth, where the seventh British Empire and] 
Commonwealth Games will be held during the last two weeks \ 
of November. 4 . | 

To mark the Games, Perth is to the 34 competing nations and huge £ 
become once more a City 'of- illuminated Commonwealth = 
Lights. The capital of Western crowns. Other streets will carry S 
Australia earned this unofficial decorations symbolic of Perth, the = 
title after leaving its lights burning State of Western Australia, and = 
for the benefit of Colonel John the Commonwealth of Nations. - 
Glenn when making his space Main centre of the Games is 
flight last February. the Perry Lakes Athletic Stadium, 

Plans .for city decorations only recently completed. First to 
include the conversion of one 'of use it were schoolboys, in their 
the main shopping centres into a State athletics championships. 
“Commonwealth Parade,- with Among other arenas specially 
shields representing the tings of constructed are the ’ aquatics 
, , T -- centre, for swimmers and divers;! 
the clubhouse-boatshed on the 
1954 Empire Games. He was Canning River; a 500-seat stand 
naturally favourite for the race. at the cycling velodrome; and a 
At the halfway stage the other stadium, built for the Western 
runners-were out of sight behind Australia Basketball Association, 
him. The race was virtually won, g for the boxing events, 
but Jim was not satisfied. On he j \ record number of visitors is 
pounded, in a temperature of over expected, for ticket sales are by 
80 degrees; and this probably f ar the highest in the history of 
brought about his downfall. the Games, Visitors to Perth will 

As he approached the stadium be given a brooch-type badge 
wh?re he was to run a final lap, which incorporates the wattle and 

the kangaroo paw, floral emblems 
i of Australia and of Western 
Australia. (Thewattle is a tree 
which bears pale-golden, fluffy 
and scented blossoms, and its 
timber is freely used in decorative 
wood-ware and cabinet making; 
the kangaroo paw is a plant which 
has . curiouslyi-shaped,^ ^'multi¬ 
coloured flowers.) 
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1954 Empire Games. He was 
naturally favourite for the race. 

At the halfway stage the other 
runners - were out of sight behind 
him. The race was virtually won, 
but Jim was not satisfied. On he 
pounded, in a temperature of over 
80 degrees; and this probably 
brought about his downfall. 

As he approached the stadium 
wh?re he was to run a final lap, 















Mr. Millinchip | 
the fletcher i 

Mr. John Millinchip of = 
Stourport-on-Severn, Wor- = 
cestershire, carries on what B 
Is one of the oldest of crafts— = 
arrow-making, or fletching. 5 
Mr. Millinchip, experimental ' 5 
engineer and amateur archer, B 
makes his arrows out of B 
aluminium alloy, with flights B 
of turkey feathers. They are B 
exported all over the world. H 


SHARPE CHOICE 

That Yorkshire became County 
Cricket Champions (for the 
26th time) last season was due to 
a large extent to Phil Sharpe; he 
scored 2,252 runs and held 71' 
catches—a fielding record for his 
county. 

The-Cricket Writers’ Club has 
chosen Phil, at 25; as the young 
cricketer of the year. He will 
receive the trophy awarded vyhen 
Yorkshire entertain the • West 
Indies touring team next April,.., 



The Wonders of the Countryside, superbly told in 
Words and Pictures 


isl—a 

Brian Kilby wins the European 
Championships Marathon 

Jim began to feel weak. Once 
inside, lie swayed and tottered. 
Three times he fell and stumbled 
to his feet again. Then he fell 
once more, and had to be carried 
from the track just 300 yards 
from the finish. 

Jim Peters had lost but, as a 
tribute to his amazing courage, 
the Duke of Edinburgh awarded 
him a special plaque. 


£jix of the amateur boxers selected 
to represent England at the 
forthcoming Empire Games face 
a tough engagement indeed on 
Thursday evening—they meet a 
full-strength Russian team at 
Wembley. 

There is no professional boxing 
in the Soviet Union, so our 
amateurs will challenge the best 
of Russia’s boxers, who have 
phenomenal records in European 
and Olympic championships. 

There is no lack of experience 
among the English team, however. 
Peter Benneyworth, 24-year-old 
bantamweight, has missed few 
international matches or big 
championships since 1959. 

Benneyworth is a sheet-metal 
worker; 'others in the England 
team include a clerk, market 
porter, milkman, painter and 
decorator, welder, bricklayer, 
miner, crane driver, and an Army 
PT instructor. 

These men will have their work 
cut out on Thursday! 






POST THIS 
COUPON TODAY 
i- 


Edited by Sir John Hammerton 
Over 3,000 Magnificent Photographs. 17 
Colour Plates. 136 Pages in Beautiful 
Photogravure. Classified Index, 

A THREE-VOLUME SURVEY of every 
aspect of nature in and around the British Isles. 
Includes fascinating articles on the weather, 
rocks and soil, cultivation, microscopy, bio¬ 
graphies of eminent naturalists, and practical 
information on 
the art of ob¬ 
serving, collect¬ 
ing and record¬ 
ing. Available on 
easy terms. 


The three volumes are 
beautifully bound in 
green leathercloth, 
with gold lettering 
and decoration. Each 
measures 11 " x 81". 




FREE EXAMINATION FORM 


TO: EVERYBODY’S PUBLICATIONS LTD., 

34-35 Farringdon Street, London E.C.4. 

Please send me, carriage paid, for seven days’ FREE examination* “ OUTLINE OF 
NATURE”, complete in three volumes. It is understood that'I may return the wotk 
within eight days with no further obligation. If I keep it I will send you a first payment 
of I5s. Od, eight days after delivery, and nine monthly payments of.l5s. Od. thus 
completing the purchase price of £7. 10s. Od. CASH PRICE WITHIN 8 DAYS 
£7. 0s. Od. 

Name (Mr. Mrs. or Miss).... 


Address.;....‘. j 

Tick (V) where applicable I 


(Of Parent if under 21) 


House Owner 


Householder 


Living with Parents 


Lodging Address 



The Children’s Newspaper is printed in England and published every Wednesday by the Proprietors, Flectway Publications Ltd., Fieetway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. Editorial Offices, Fleetway House, 
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